THE OBSEQUIES

pipe, refilling it, wiping his glasses with his thumbs. Nothing came;
words escaped him. He was incapable of formulating a single idea.
His thought was bogged in quicksands. Death .. . teach ... What
could it teach? What was death? Go back to the etymology of the
word "poet." To make, to* create. The creation of death. It was a
contradiction in terms. Oh, the thick opacity of words, their resem-
blance to odd, detached, useless little stones, when one began to think
before using them! Why should one begin by defining poetry before
reporting a man's death? And yet Simon had the feeling that no one
would understand his article if he did not first define the term.

And once again, the article he had composed in his head the other
night, walking across Paris, refused to be recaptured.

His watch already showed half-past nine.

He began walking nervously up and down the two little rooms of
which the flat consisted.

"I can only hope that when your La Monnerie's buried," said
Simon's wife, "we shall be able to have a little peace and quiet again.
What with your dead old man, you're getting neurasthenic."

"Yvonne," shouted Simon, "if you say another word, I shall go
straight downstairs and telephone the newspaper that I won't write
the article. And it'll be your fault. If you want to know why I can't
write, it's because of you sitting there behind me. Your personality kills
all enthusiasm, all thought, everything."

Yvonne Lachaume looked at her husband contemptuously out of the
corner of her eye, and set herself to make button-holes in a pink silk
blouse.

Having found some relief in anger, Simon went back to his desk,
began the article, tore up several pages, and began again. Wherever
his thought became confused, he replaced the general by the anecdotal.
"To the eminent medical practitioner who was attending him..." he
wrote, and then quoted the phrase: "Present yourself for election to
my seat in the Academy."

"At least/' thought Simon, "it'll please Professor Lartois."

He was quite right, A more sophisticated, or perhaps simply a more
modest young man than Simon would have understood at once what
was expected of him.

At ten minutes after midnight Simon entered the editorial offices of
the newspaper, somewhat nervous that he might be too late.

The six pages he had written seemed to him a betrayal of Jean de La
Monnerie, a betrayal of himself, a tissue of concessions, an avowal of
impotence. He thought that he had never written anything so bad,
and was even prepared for the humiliation of seeing his manuscript
rejected.

"God, I shall never forget my first article!" he thought.

His whole future seemed to be in the balance.
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